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American LirerATURE—Poetry : character- 
istics of, 456; Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans ignorant of each other, 456, 457 ; 
writers in the United States, 458; few 
works produced there of general interest 
likely to become classical, 459 ; conditions 
under which the communities of the New 
World were established, 459; the Southern 
States, 460 ; influence of soil and climate 
on the Anglo-Saxon race, 461 ; character- 
istics of the American people, 462, 463 ; 
American literature cramped by the spirit 
of imitation, 464; Longtellow, 465-468 ; 
Mr. Bryant, 468-472; James Russell 
Lowell, 472—characteristics of his poetry, 
473-476; the ‘Biglow Papers,’ 476-482 ; 
John Greenleaf Whittier, 482-484 ; Edgar 
Allen Poe, 484, 485; freshness and com- 
prehensiveness of American literature, 
486, 487. 

Atonement, Modern Views of the, 343; 
qualities of a theologian, 344-46 ; charac- 
teristic features of Mr. Campbell’s work, 
347; Luther’s conception of the atone- 
ment, 348-350; lang::age of the Calvinistic 
writers, 350; Ceampbell’s system, 351- 
355 ; his views of the nature and character 
of redemption, an1 of justification, 356; 
his chapter on the Atonement considered 
as prayer, 357 ; the sufferings and death 
of Christ in relation to the atonement,— 
the Sonship,—the mind of the Father in 
contemplating Christ’s sufferings, 358, 
359 ; his views on imputation, 360, 372 ; 
what it is, in his view, in which the mys- 
tery of the Atonement consists, 361, 362; 
suggestiveness of Mr. Campbell’s book, 
362 ;—Bushnell and St. Anselm, 363; 
Bushnell’s theory, 365-370 ; Bushnell and 
Campbell compared, 371; Dr. Young’s 
work, 372, 373; forgiveness of sins not a 
superficial blessing, 374-377 ;—Scriptural 
= 377, 378; general summary, 





Benear Famine in 1866 ; see Famine. 
Buchanan, George, his parentage, and boy- 


hood, 48, 49; sent to school in Paris: 
served a campaign with the Duke of 
Albany, 49; entered at St. Andrews— 
second residence in Paris, 50; the begin- 
ning of his war with the Franciscans, 51 ; 
becomes tutor to the Earl of Cassilis, then 
to a natural son of James v., 51; the 
Franciscanus, 52 ; his character as a satir- 
ist, 53; he is imprisoned—escapes to 
London—again in France, 54 ; has a share 
in the education of Montaigne in the Col- 
lege of Guienne at Bordeaux, 55; his 
Latin dramas, 55; translations from Euri- 
pides, 56 ; friendships with great scholars, 
57 ; sets off to Portugal, where he is soon 
after shut up in a monastery, 58; his 
version of the Psalms begun there, 58; 
its characteristics, 59; specimen: the 
137th Psalm, 60; range of his command 
over the Latin language, 61; the variet 
of his measures, 61, 62; released from his 
monastic prison, he returns to France, 
where he spent five years as domestic 
tutor to the son of the Marshal de Brissac, 
63, 64; his return to Scotland, 64; Mary 
Queen of Scots, 64, 65; the Nympha 
Caledonia, 65; lines to St. Antony, 66; 
his political career, 67; his Detectio 
Marie Regine, 67, 68; appointed tutor 
to James vi., 68, 69 ; prominent points of 
the dialogue De Jure Regni apud Scotos, 
69, 70; his political philosophy, 71; his 
‘History of Scotland,’ 72-74; last days, 
75, 76. 


Bushnell on the Atonement, 365-370. 


Cospen, Richard: his political writings, 


77; Cobden and Bright—false and shal- 
low judgment so commonly passed on 
them, 78 ; Cobden’s political character— 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation, 79; his 
coadjutors in Parliament, 80; popular 
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government, 80, 81; harmony of moral 
and economic laws, 82; error of the 
leaders of the French Revolution, 82, 83 ; 
Adam Smith and the school of English 
economists who succeeded him, 83; the 
law of labour,—the rights of property,— 
war,—commercial monopoly, 84, 85; 
Cobden’s reasons for taking up the cause 
of Free-Trade, 85 ; the repeal of the Corn- 
Law a reversal of the whole policy of 
Britain, 86; Cobden and Bastiat, 87-89 ; 
the dream of national independence, 90 ; 
gradual break-up of the protective system, 
91; the fundamental changes in some of 
the essential principles on which our 
national policy had been conducted,—Cob- 
den’s programme in preparing the country 
for these, 92, 93; the chimera of the 
balance of power, 93, et seg.; Cobden’s 
views on our foreign policy, 95-97; 
changes advocated by him in our colonial 
policy, 98, 99 ; our ‘ Services,’—limitation 
of armaments, 99 ; reduction of expendi- 
ture: taxation, 99-101; laws affecting 
property in land, 101, 192; the question 
of maritime law, 102, 103; Cobden’s ex- 
ertions in connexion with the commercial 
Treaty with France, 103-107 ; objections 
made to the Treaty, 107; its widespread 
consequences, 108; conflict of public 
opinion at the time of the Danish war; 
108; recognition of the principle of ‘ non- 
intervention,’ 109; Cobden’s influence 
on England’s future, 110. 
Cousin, Victor, 162 ; the source of his power, 
163; parentage, and early education, 
164; the Ecole Normale and Royer Col- 
lard, 165; succeeded Collard in 1815 as 
Professor of the History of Modern Philo- 
sophy, 166; his lectures suspended in 
1821 : relation to the Scotch and German 
professors, 167 ; during his second visit to 
Germany he is arrested at Dresden, and 
kept prisoner for six months at Berlin, 
168 ; after his return to France he is re- 
instated in his chair, made Councillor of 
State, etc., 169; sketch of the last twenty 
ears of his life, 169, 170; Spiritualism, 
his one object of pursuit for fifty years, 
170-172 ; his creed, 172-174; the charge 
of eclecticism brought against him, 174 ; 
becomes leader of the philosophic thought 
of France, 175; Leibnitz, 176, 183; 
Cousin’s three functions:  establish- 
ment of spiritualism, 177-179; recon- 
ciliation between Faith and Reason, 
179-181; revealed the moral grandeur 
of the Seventeenth Century, 181-183; 
awaking of France to public life, 184; 
Cousin’s patriotic passion, 185; his loss 
deeply felt at the Académie, 186; Cousin 
among his friends, 187, 188; his place 
in the future, 189. 
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Darwin’s theory examined, 277, et seg. 

Dutch Political Novel, 319; Dutch colonies 
in India, 320; their government, 321; 
sensation caused by the appearance of 
Max Havelaar in the Netherlands, 323 ; 
its author, 323, 324; Mr. Stubbles and 
Multatuli, 325, 326; Dutch rule in Java, 
327; the hero of the book, 329 ; his ac- 
count of the getting up of official reports, 
330, 331; Havelaar sets about reform, 
332 ; the story of Saidjah, 333-336; the 
novel suppressed, 337. See Java. 


Epucation in Scotland—Report of Royal 


Commission, 504 ; constitution of Commis- 
sion, 505, 506; mode of conducting the 
inquiry, and results, 507; religious deno- 
minations of scholars, 508; conscience 
clause in Scotland, 509; quality of school- 
buildings and teaching, 510, 511; school 
system’ of Scotland and its defects, 512- 
514 ; defects of Privy Council system, 515- 
517; problem to be solved, 517; chief 
objects to be attained ina National system 
of education, 518; new Board of Educa- 
tion and its duties, 519, 520; jurisdiction 
of Board and of Committee of Council, 
521; various classes of National Schools, 
521-523; non-parochial schools, 523; 
Episcopalian and Roman Catholic schools, 
523, 524; Adopted schools and effect of 
Adoption, 525; presbyterial examinations, 
526; Bible and Catechism, 527, 528 ; con- 
version of Adopted into National Schools, 
529, 530. 


Facetrz : connexion between reason and 


ridicule, 381; laughable failures, 382; 
the Irish bull, 383; stories from the so- 
called Hierocles, 384; specimens from a 
French collection of Bétises, 386; Dun- 
drearyism, 387; use of fine or peculiar 
words by the ignorant—the anti-climax, 
388 ; exaggeration, 389; examples of the 
ludicrous in retort, evasion, etc., 390-394 ; 
the Minister and the Cuddie, 394; absur- 
dities of weaklings and fools, 395, 396; 
wit not necessarily comic, 397. 


Famine in Bengal in 1866: failure of the 


harvest of December 1865, 242 ; measures 
adopted to meet the coming trial, 243; 
the poor Bengali in seasons of plenty, 244 ; 
rise in price of rice early in 1866, 245; 
estimate of the number of persons whose 
earnings were insufficient to carry them 
through the famine, 246 ; the demand for 
labour, 247 ; efforts of capitalists to miti- 
gate the famine, 248 ; the Princes of Burd- 
wan, of Bishenpore, and of Beerbhoom, 
249 ; railway enterprise in India conducted 
with English capital, 250, 251; efforts of 
the Government, 252; ultimate failure of 
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the scheme for increasing the wage-fund, 
252, 253; and consequent necessity for 
a system of public charity, 254, 255; 
efforts of private charity, 255, 256; the 
different stand-points from which the 
Hindu and the Englishman view charity, 
257; Government relief operations, 258- 
260; the three classes requiring relief, 
261 ; anxiety among the people in June 
—speculations of the devout Hindus, 262, 
263; the rains at last, 264; revival of the 
demand for agricultural labour, 264 ; an- 
alogy between former famines and that 
of 1866, 265-267 ; outbreak of fever and 
cholera, 268 ; difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of relief, 269, 270; conspicuous 
effects of the scarcity on the people at 
large, 271; increase of crime, and deve- 
lopment of a slave-trade, during the 
famine, 271, 272 ; mortality resulting, 272, 
273; progress of education in 1866, 273- 
275; the lesson of the scarcity, 276. 


Java, island of, 320; its population, and 


government, 320, 321; Dutch residents 
and native regents, 321, 322; forced and 
free labour, 323; M. Douwes Dekker, ex- 
Assistant Resident of Lebak, and his 
novel, ‘ Max Havelaar,’ 323, 324; position 
of the Javanese in respect to the mother- 
country, 326, 327; incomes of native 
princes, 328; official reports to the home 
government, 330, 331; the colonial ques- 
tion, 337, 342 ; M. Thorbecke, an eminent 
Dutch statesman, 337, 338 ; appointment 
of M. Myer to be Governor-General of the 
Colonies, 338, 339; difficulties in the 
government of Dutch colonies, 340; 
scarcity of European settlers, 341. 


Journalism in France; see Prévost-Paradol. 
Le1pniTz, 176, 183. 


NortHERN Poetry (Old), character of the, 


111; its present interest, 112; its rela- 
tion to Christianity, 113 ; has little in com- 
mon with classical literature, 114; pas- 
sion, 115; points of resemblance between 
the Northern and the Oriental poetry, 
115; Indian mythology, and Persian and 
Arabian poetry, 116-118 ; classical myths, 
119; the twilight of the gods, 120, 121; 
—the Eddas: the mythic-religious songs, 
122-130; the mythic-heroic songs, 130- 
138 ;—the Sagas: the Drapas or Skaldic 
songs, 138; (the heathen skalds, 139-151 ; 
the Christian skalds, 151-155 ;) the sagas 
in prose, 155-161. 


Onriain of Species, 277; argument for the 


Darwinian theory, 278; the reasoning 
examined, 279 ;—extent of variability re- 
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quired by it, 280; natural selection, and 
man’s selection, 280; illustrations show- 
ing that there is a limit to the variation 
of species for all cases of man’s selection, 
281, 282; is the law of variation different 
when the variation occurs slowly ? 283 ; 
the tendency to revert, 283-285; the 
efficiency of natural selection examined, 
286 ; common variation: improvement of 
existing organs versus creation of new 
organs, 287, 288 ; sports considered, 288- 
291; offspring of sports, 291, 292; sum- 
mary of arguments as to the efficiency of 
natural selection, 293, 294;—lapse of 
time, 294; geological evidence, 295; 
perpetual motion, 296, 297; doctrine of 
conservation of energy, 297-302; the age 
of the inhabited world proved to have been 
limited to a period quite inconsistent with 
Darwin’s views, 303-305 ;—difficulty of 
classification, 305; transmutation of 
species, 305; analogous difficulties of 
classification, 306-7; what expectations 
we might naturally form, a priori, as to 
the probable ease or difficulty in classify- 
ing plants and animals, 307-10; difficulties 
in classifying man’s contrivances, 310- 
312; summary of argument on this head, 
312, 313; observed facts supposed to sup- 
port Darwin’s views, 313; peculiarities 
of distribution, 314; correlation of growth, 
315; peculiarities of geographical distri- 
bution, 316; conclusions, 317. 


Oxford University Extension: the inquiry 


into the Universities in 1852, and its 
results, 223, 224; desire for University 
extension, 225; cost of an Oxford educa- 
tion, 226; desirableness of a change in 
the present system, 227; recent move- 
ment to consider the question of extension, 
and what led to it, 228; Oxford expenses, 
229; undesirableness of endowments for 
the poor, 230-232; proposition to relax 
the statute which requires residence with- 
in the gates, 233 ; Oxford discipline, 233, 
234; necessity for experiment, 235; the 
Balliol scheme, and its reception by the 
Council, 236, 237; necessity of reform in 
the constitution of the University, 237, 
238; benefits of extension, 239; Parlia- 
ment and Academical reform, 241. 


Oyster-Fisheries of the United Kingdom, 


190 ; oyster-shells in the shell-mounds of 
Denmark, and in geological strata, 191, 
192; oysters among the Greeks and 
Romans, 193, 194; natural history, 195 ; 
culture among the French, 196, 197; 
results of the Hayling Island experiments, 
198, 199; oyster-beds on the west coast 
of Ireland, 199, 200; failure of the spat, 
200 ; laws regulating oyster-fisheries, 201 ; 
results of their operation, 202-208 ; account 
of the fishery of the Whitstable Company, 
2M 
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209-211; beds on the south coast of Eng- 
land, 211, and in Scotland, 212; argu- 
ments for and against a close-time in the 
open grounds, 212-214; formation of pri- 
vate beds encouraged by the Royal Com- 
mission, 215 ; result of the Commissioners’ 
inquiry, 215-218 ; enemies of the oyster, 
218, 219; flavour, 220 ; American oysters, 
220 ; the London costermongers, 221; the 
Pandore oyster, 221, 222. 


Prévost-Parapot, M., 488; journalism in 
France, 488, 489, reception-day at the 
Academy, 489; he becomes a_ political 
writer, 490; contrast between the Eng- 
lish and the French press, 491 ; the art of 
‘ flexibility,’ 492 ; the English love of full 
and accurate news, 494; Frenchmen’s 
opinions on foreign politics, 494, 495; 
party and national feeling in our news- 
papers, 496, 497; anonymous writing, 
497 ; the French law of signatures, 498, 
499; an election scene described by Pré- 
vost-Paradol, 500 ; dialogue on the Roman 
question, 501; death of the Courrier du 
Dimanche, 502 ; his rank as a literary and 
philosophical critic, 502, 503. 


Report of Royal Commission on Education 
in Scotland, 504-530. 


Saarp, Archbishop,—various views of his 
character, 398 ; contemporary estimate of 
him, 400, 401 ; authorities as to his char- 
acter, 402 ; charged with designing against 
Presbyterianism in Scotland, 402-405 ; 
the Lauderdale Papers, 405 ; Sharp’s birth 
and education, 406 ; chosen Regent in St. 
Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, 408: 
fracas with Sinclair, 409; scandalous 
story, 409, 410; appointment to Crail, 
411; factions in the Church of Scotland, 
412, 413; the ‘ Engagement’ and ‘ Act of 
Classes,’ 414; dissensions among the 
Covenanters, 416; Resolutioners and Pro- 
testers, 417, 415; defends Resolutioners 
before Cromwell, 419, 420; success of his 
mission, 421, 422; letter to Drummond, 
423, 424; his mission to London in 1660, 
425; characteristics of his letters to 
Douglas, 425, 426; the Royal letter of 
August 1660, 427; Sharp’s letters to 
Drummond in that year, 428-436 ; Resto- 
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ration Parliament in Scotland, 437; 
Sharp’s sermons before Parliament, 439 ; 
further letters to Drummond, 440-453 
concluding estimate, 453-455. 


Trapes-Untons, the policy of, 1; early at- 


tempts to adjust the relation between work- 
men and their employers, — legislative 
measures, 1, 2; the Combination Laws, 
3; progress of trades-societies since their 
repeal, 4; expansion of trades-unions, 5, 
6; extent of debateable ground, 7 ; trade 
combinations a great fact, 8 ; their avowed 
object, 9, 10; an inevitable result of the 
policy their object suggests, 10; condi- 
tions of labour contended for, 11 ;—I. Ar- 
tificial restrictions on the labour market 
versus free trade in labour, 12, 13 ;—II. 
Examination of these restrictions,—are 
they justifiable ? do they tend to secure 
the end for which they are designed ? 13, 
14; the claim for standard rates of wages, 
14, and for limiting the hours of labour, 
15, 16; alleged diminution of demand for 
manual labour, 17; the argument against 
piece-work, 17-19; the number of appren- 
tices, 19-22; coercion of non-unionists, 
22-24; opposition to the introduction of 
new machinery, 24, 25; an artificial scar- 
city of labour supposed to be maintained 
by these restrictions: this an interference 
with the natural order of things, 25-27; 
impolicy of this, 27; the profits of capita- 
lists, 28; difficulties of employers, 29; 
effect of an increase of prices, 30 ; industry 
and enterprise paralysed by the policy of 
stinting labour artificially in order to en- 
hance its market value, 31;—III. The 
bearing of trades-unions on the position of 
employers, 33; the question of authority, 
34; independence of workmen, 35 ; tyran- 
nical conduct on the part of masters, 36 ; 
feeling prevalent among employers as to 
the proceedings of trades-unions, 37-39 ; 
bearing of the recent policy of trades- 
unions on the stability of our industry, 39, 
40, and on the higher interests of work- 
men, 41, 42 ; legitimate function of trades- 
unions, 43: Sheffield conference of trade- 
delegates, 44; remedies for prevailing 
evils: courts of conciliation, co-operation, 
44-46 ; importance of promoting a spirit 
of sympathy and mutual regard, 46, 47. 


EDINBURGH : T. CONSTABLE, 
PRINTER TO THE QUEEN, AND TO THE UNIVERSITY. 











